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The Debate About the Khrushchev Visit 


It is unfortunate that there were so many ex- 
pressions of deep opposition to the visit of Nikita 
Khrushchev. They clearly represented a minortty 
of the people, but the degree of bitterness indi- 
cated by many protests suggests that any viable 
policy in relation to Russia will be morally and 
politically offensive to many Americans. 

There seem to be two major issues between 
those who defend and those who oppose the ex- 
change of visits. The first is the obvious one con- 
cerning the responsibility of our Government to 
leave no stone unturned to ease international ten- 
sions without yielding on such clear matters of 
principle as the freedom of the people in West 
Berlin. It is difficult to see what the opponents 
of the visit have in mind other than basic op- 
position to the acceptance of coexistence with 
Russia as a Communist nation. To keep up pres- 
sure against Russia until she ceases to be Com- 
munist is a hopeless policy. 

If the Cold War continues without any im- 
provement of relations and if the nuclear arms 
race is unrelieved, the danger of general war 
growing out of some “limited’”’ military conflict 
will be great indeed. It is especially baffling that 
this carelessness about the danger of all-out nu- 
clear war should be given moral and religious 
sanction. The President deserves much praise for 
braving the opposition—which would have been 
much larger if he had not been the one to take 
the initiative—in order to explore all the pos- 
sibilities of changing the drift of events. 

The second issue is less often discussed and 
will be emphasized here. It is the issue between 


those who assume that communism is a movement 
so controlled by an ideology that it cannot in our 
time change inwardly (though, of course, it will tac- 
tically show different faces from time to time) and 
those who believe that communism is a move- 
ment of human beings who, in spite of their 
ideology, will be changed by history. It is wise 
to be cautious in taking the latter view, but 
today there seems much evidence that communism 
in Russia is changing with the passing of the rev- 
olutionary generation and its fanaticism, with the 
strengthening of Russian nationalism, with the 
tremendous interest that has developed around 
the constructive tasks of building the new society 
in Russia, with the greater preoccupation with 
consumer goods and with the surprising liberal- 
izing of many areas of Russian life. 

Khrushchev is certainly a believer in the tri- 
umph of communism and his mind is well-stocked 
with Marxist slogans. But there is no reason to 
doubt his sincerity when he says that he counts 
on the success of the Communist system in its 
competition with capitalism. Why should we be 
so sensitive about his reiteration of this belief in 
the peaceful triumph of communism? Probably 
both capitalism and communism will be unrecog- 
nizable a generation from now, and the predic- 
tions of both sides will be equally wrong. 

Most important is the fact that this tough Com- 
munist boss who came up the hard way through 
Stalin’s tyranny is actually the one who reflects 
these newer trends and uses his power to support 
them. Why should he not receive more commenda- 
tion from us for what he has done to end the 
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terror in Russia? The New York Times and Har- 
rison Salisbury deserve much credit for laying 
out so fully the facts about what Mr. K. has done 
in Russia. 


What Salisbury has said is confirmed by many 
other observers of Russia. For example, Sir Wil- 
liam Hayter, who was British Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, 1953-57, says that Khrushchev has stopped 
sudden arrests and emptied the concentration 
camps (The Observer, Aug. 16). One of the most 
recent and most cautious academic books about 
Russia, The Soviet Citizen by A. Inkeles and R. 
A. Bauer, one of the Harvard studies based on 
intensive interviewing of Russian exiles and on 
contemporary observation, says that the terror is 
“vastly reduced” (p. 39) and speaks of “the tre- 
mendous reduction of political arrests to the point 
where they affect only a small proportion of the 
population” (p. 378). In view of the authors’ great 
caution, it is even more significant to read: “the 
terror is not likely to be applied again on a mass 
scale, at least not at home (p. 396). 

Salisbury goes so far as to say that Khrushchev 
regrets the Pasternak affair and “is deeply com- 
mitted to greater cultural freedoms” (The New 
York Times, Sept. 14). It should not be overlooked 
that Khrushchev’s own rivals for power are still 
alive and that Pasternak recently appeared in 
public. 

Yet most Americans still think of Khrushchev as 
little more than a necessary evil with which we 
must live, or as a human curiosity. We still in- 
sist on measuring what he has done by standards 
of freedom that have always been alien to Rus- 
sian society and are alien to many nations we 
count as friends. The Khrushchev visit is perhaps 
most important as a symptom of the more open 
and more humane life in Russia. These changes 
may have more to do with our being able to 
live with Russia a decade from now than will 
any concrete result of current negotiations. 

Profound problems remain as obstacles to bet- 
ter relations with Russia as a part of the Com- 
munist world. The fact that China is still in the 
early stages of Communist fanaticism with all of 
its ruthlessness and the fact that East Germany 
is run by a Stalinist tyranny create the most dif- 
ficult problems. The memory of Russia’s outrage- 
ous, though perhaps panicky, suppression of the 
Hungarian revolution remains a great shadow over 
all that is good in Khrushchev’s achievements. 





3ut even these bitter realities cannot annul the 
significance of these achievements. |.CB 


TIME FOR SELF-CRITICISM 


R. KHRUSHCHEV’S visit has provided the 
M occasion for a rising paean of American self- 
congratulation. The setting is so great a temptation 
that the response is probably inevitable. When 
the world’s two great ideologies confront each 
other symbolically in the personal meeting of 
their two leaders people are bound to make com- 
parisons. Both sides see and acclaim the values 
of their own heritage. Hence this is a proper time 
to defend the American way of life. No one ex- 
pects the Soviet visitors to agree with all we say, 
but we do hope to make some impression on them. 

In his off-the-cuff remarks at Mayor Wagner’s 
luncheon in New York, Khrushchev said: “God 
knows what the difference is between the cap- 
italism described by Marx and the capitalism 
that Mr. Lodge described. I don’t know what it 
is... . It seems to me to be one and the same 
thing.” If that remark (apart from its curious 
reference to God) represents the considered judg 
ment of the Kremlin today, we have a right to 
point out the facts that refute it. Since the Soviet 
visitors will see facts from their own perspective 
they will not interpret them as we do. Still we 


” 


hope that these guests will modify their image of 
America—as Vice President Nixon modified his 
image of Russia during his travels there. 

The trouble is that we are more successful in 
persuading ourselves than our visitors. The cur- 
rent orgy of self-appreciation threatens to destroy 
the kind of discriminating judgment that we most 
need in this time of crisis. The obvious examples 
are of several types. 

Some of the recent talk shows a touching naivete. 
Thus President Eisenhower, telling the press what 
he would like Khrushchev to visit, mentioned 
Levittown, Pa., saying: ‘I would like him to see 

this town universally and exclusively inhab- 
ited by its workmen, and to see what those homes 
are.” From what we know of Communist prop- 
aganda we may assume that Russia knows more 
about the various Levittowns than the President 
realized. The racial exclusivism of the Levittowns 
and the row over the entrance of Negroes into one 
of them are probably better known in the Kremlin 
than in the White House. 

At other times the current American self-por- 
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traits are the crudest sort of boasting. One news 
magazine, commenting on the President’s recent 
trip to Europe, offered this appraisal: “Ike will 
be dealing not from weakness, but from the 
strength of abundance and the power of freedom. 
The U. S. that Dwight Eisenhower left behind 
him this week was one in which fear and fretting 
were made ridiculous by the facts of national 


life. . It was a bigger nation than ever be- 
fore. . . . It was a bountiful nation. ... It was 


a nation that could afford to enjoy itself.” The 
facts offered to substantiate this image of “a coun- 
try at the height of its powers” included the con- 
vention of ‘50,000 fun-loving American Legion- 
naires.” 

Again, some of the calls to prayer on the oc- 
casion of Khrushchev’s tour were downright blas- 
phemous. Prayer is a good idea every day, and 
days of high political importance are no excep- 
tion. But prayer made subservient to politics, 
prayer about the sins of others with no note of 
confession and penitence for our own—such prayer 
is no fit offering to the Holy God. One can imag- 


ine the polemic that an Old Testament prophet 
might unleash against a proud nation “at ease in 
Zion” during this portentous time. 

Fortunately a few voices among our political 
leaders have used the occasion to talk with good 
sense. Ambassador Lodge, for example, told Mr. 
K.: “You may as well know that one American na- 
tional trait which irritates many Americans and 
must be convenient for our critics is that we re- 
lentlessly advertise our imperfections.” Mr. Lodge 
used the race problem as a candid example of 
his point. 

It may be argued that self-criticism, for all its 
soundness, is not appropriate in the presence of 
a rival. The answer is that the only self-portrait 
that has any chance of persuading the suspicious 
is an honest one. Critical patriotism is the best 
patriotism. Now, of all times, is the best time to 
notify the world that America lives not simply 
in complacent pride but in the restlessness of a 
people whose purposes make them always discon- 
tented with what they have achieved. 

Rocer L. SHINN 


The Modern Poet and Christianity* 


HE MAKING of a poem consists, at its deep- 

est level, of bringing into a new balance all 
sorts of impulses and attitudes in oneself that are 
at cross-purposes with each other, like bits of ma- 
chinery putting each other out of gear, or different 
skeins of wool tangled up with each other; writ- 
ing a poem, which is a poem, should make one 
feel that for the time being one has unjammed 
oneself, one is swinging free. And poems are use- 
ful to other people than the poet, because they 
can be used—as bits of gymnasium machinery, for 
instance, can be used by anyone who is not a crip- 
ple—by other people to perform similar self-liber- 
ating exercises. 

The paradox of the relation of religion and 
poetry starts there. Poetry is for suppling up, for 
loosening your psyche, for making it more apt for 
what Matthew Arnold called “the free play of 
mind”: religion seems to fix or bind down the 
mind; habituating it, like reins or blinkers, not 
to swivel round in certain directions. This account 
of religion is true, probably, only of religion ac- 


Mr. Fraser, poet and critic, is the author of Vision and Rhetoric, 
Published by Faber and Faber. 
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cepted inertly and conventionally. But most of us 
accept our religion, as most of us accept our po- 
litics, inertly and conventionally. And that is why 
most religious poetry, like most political poetry, is 
bad: the mind, as it were, is swinging and swaying 
quite happily towards its new balance till it comes 
to an area that is at once hard to move and rather 
nervously sensitive, an area that says, “Leave me 
alone!” 

The Christian poet, let us say, needs in his poem 
the phrase “O Christ!” as an ejaculation of rage, 
a blasphemy; but the scratchy area in his mind 
will not let him use “O Christ!” except as a pray- 
er. Similarly, the Communist poet, free-associating 
rapidly in search of examples of wicked nations 
that possess hydrogen bombs (Great Britain, the 
U.S.A.) will find himself not mentioning the 
U.S.S.R. and, looking for examples of oppression 
and aggression (Suez, Cyprus, and so on), he will 
not find himself mentioning Hungary. The poet 
Robert Graves has, indeed, claimed that it is just 
because poetry is, or ought to be, the only com- 


* This article is reprinted from the Summer, 1959 issue of 


Frontier, organ of the World Dominion Press and the Chris- 
tian Frontier Council in Great Britain. 





pletely honest use of language that you ought to 
keep religion and politics out of it. 

However, there is another way of looking at it. 
A religion is not just a set of noli me tangere dog- 
mas; it is a discipline, a discipline in community, 
a way, taken in sharing, towards self-knowledge 
and it is a whole set of ways of experiencing life. 
As such, it need not be inert, or an obstacle to 
the poetic process. But what is interesting is that 
it does so often seem, at least today, to be the 
doubts and terrors associated with the Christian 
religion, rather than its consolations, that breed 
fine poetry. 

“One of the thieves crucified beside Christ went 
to Heaven. Do not despair. The other thief went 
to Hell. Do not presume.” It was from these sen- 
tences of St. Augustine’s that Samuel Beckett, hav- 
ing rejected Christian belief but finding no mean- 
ingful aesthetic pattern outside Christian tradition, 
got the idea of Waiting for Godot: and, of course, 
the life consciously lived between presumption and 
despair is not a life comfortably in the middle, but, 
like other kinds of via media, a life very near the 
dangerous edge, a life of “quiet desperation.” 


Poet of Average Christian Experience 


Similarly, Mr. Betjeman, to take a very different 
writer, is, unlike Samuel Beckett, a jolly man, but 
it is not the jolly side of Christianity that gets the 
best out of him as a poet. It is the feelings one 
has at a funeral, when the beauty of the words of 
the service do not overcome one’s sense of the phys- 
ical finality of death as a fact: 


You, God, who treat him thus and thus, 
Say, “Save his soul and pray.” 

You ask me to believe You and 
I only see decay. 


It is the even more unnerving prospect of one’s 
own death, and with the realization that one’s “re- 
ligion” has been a kind of pleasant cultural let’s- 
pretend: 


Illuminated missals—spires— 

Wide screens and decorated quires— 

All these I loved, and on my knees 

I thanked myself for knowing these 

And watched the morning sunlight pass 
Through richly stained Victorian glass 
And in the color-shafted air 

I, kneeling, thought the Lord was there. 
Now, lying in the gathering mist 

I know that Lord did not e.zist; 

Now, lest this “I” should cease to be, 
Come, real Lord, come quick to me... 
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And there is the great Kiplingesque clangor 
(“Down to Gehenna or Up to the Throne, He 
travels the Fastest who travels Alone”) of the end 
of the fine serio-comic poem from which these lines 
come: 

Intolerably long and deep 
St. Giles’s bells swing on in sleep; 


“But. still you go from here alone” 
Say all the bells about the Throne. 


Or one might quote, finally, from a very recent 
poem of Mr. Betjeman’s: A nurse who tormented 
him, shutting him up in cupboards, “world with- 
out end,” telling him he would go to heaven but 
she to hell, gave him as a little boy his first glimpse 
of the element of sheer terrifying bleakness in the 
Christian picture of the universe: 


“World without end.” It was not what she'd do 
That frightened me so much as did her fear 
And guilt at endlessness. I caught them too, 
Hating to think of sphere succeeding sphere 
Into eternity and God’s dread will. 
I caught her terror then. I have it still. 


Mr. Betjeman’s great gift as a poet, then, in 
dealing with Christian experience is that he doesn’t 
avoid prodding the touchy bits, nor does he try 
to wrap them up in cotton wool; he gives Mrs. 
Margaret Knight, say, something she could use 
very effectively, if she wanted to. Instead of com- 
fortably plastering the sore bits, or laying a flat- 
tering unction to them, he probes right into them. 

And his Christianity is, for his poetic purposes, 
quite properly mainly a Christianity of sick-beds, 
death-beds, pity for middle-aged sinners, sad fare- 
wells to the life of pleasure, uncomfortable doubts 
at funerals, for that is what the Christianity of the 
average Christian, not much better, not much 
worse than his neighbors, no saint and no brand 
snatched very dramatically from the burning—that 
is what average Christianity is. When we are sick 
the last things come home to us; our moments of 
health turn towards the sun. Christianity, when we 
are not ill—as in Mr. Betjeman’s humourous poems 
and nostalgic poems and love poems—operates not 
directly, as a guide, but as an invisible hovering 
grace informing our worldly attitudes with irony 
and compunction. 


It seems to me very possible that Mr. Betjeman 
is the first really sensitive poet of average Chris- 
tian experience we have had (Donne is more of a 
romantic sinner, Herbert a better and purer man, 
Hopkins a man of more single, passionate, and 
dedicated vision, Mr. Eliot a man deeper, more 
ranging and more frightening, than the rest of us). 
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Other Christian Poets 


I try now to think of other living or recently 
dead Christian poets whom I have read and ad- 
mired, whom I have in some cases known. What 
about Roy Campbell? His companionship was enor- 
mous fun and his politics were, by all progressive 
or liberal standards, shockingly wicked. He was a 
Roman Catholic convert, of devout and simple 
faith and obedience, but if he is in Heaven now (as 
I hope and pray he is) I hope his Heavenly Man- 
sion is built rather on the lines of Valhalla, with 
endless flagons of ale interrupted by battles where 
old comrades kill each other and come to life 
again, and go on feasting. 

Fighting, drinking, making love were, for Roy, 
what life was for, and the idea of a really just and 
peaceful and egalitarian world society, of the uni- 
versalized Welfare State, made him almost physical- 
ly sick. He was a Christian because he believed in 
military discipline and he had gathered that word 
had come from the Highest Headquarters that 
fighting, drinking and making love, though intrin- 
sically all right, must not be indulged in outside 
the bounds of official orders. Also, being a man 
of strong angers and appetites, he admired (as he 
admired military discipline) the power of the will 
in dedicated religious, in monks or nuns, that sub- 
dues these. 

But what would an English Nonconformist from 
the Midlands, say, find in common with this Her- 
cules furens? Yet Roy was a good man; the charity 
that was so shockingly lacking in his opinions was 
there in the man when one met him, and it warmed 
every company he came into (except when he was 
picking a fight). 

Let me think of a third example of a Christian 
poet, who might puzzle excessively conventional 
contemporary Christians. Edwin Muir struck all 
his friends as being almost a saint. He had a child- 
hood conversion to Christianity, a youthful con- 
version to humanitarian socialism, took up Nietz- 
sche, and thought he had sloughed them both. 
He managed in fact to combine the humanitar- 
ianism of socialism with a profoundly conservative 
regard for codes of manners that had been many 
years a-growing. His friends, in his middle age, 
noticed that he was really a Christian—perhaps al- 
ways had been—before he did. 


But the sacred images in his poems from the 
Old Testament, say, are used with no more of a 
special claim for their sacredness than are the sa- 
cred images from Homer or Greek mythology. He 
was perhaps, in this fascination with Greek my- 
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thology, a little like Simone Weil who felt so deep- 
ly that we have been too much obsessed with a: 
cient Hebrew literature, and that Christian thi: 
ers, now that Asia looms so grandly before us, mu 
concern themselves deeply with Vedanta, with 
Buddhism, with Confucianism, with the ancient 
religions of the Near East also, with “the prepa- 
ration of the Gentiles.” 


I think he never joined any church, I do not 
know if in later life he even attended church serv- 
ices at his local church; yet as Dr. Johnson said 
of Milton whom he hated—and who never went 
to church, and who never held family prayers— 
“his life was a habitual prayer.” How far is Eng- 
lish Nonconformism still “Hebraist” in Matthew 
Arnold’s sense, and how far could it absorb Edwin 
Muir? 

On the other hand, Bultmannites who want to 
‘“demythologize” Christianity, would not find Muir 
sympathetic either. Story, fable, parable, legend, 
myth, were for him at the heart of both religion 
and poetry. 


One turns in contrast to something Muir never 
wrote, poetry of pure mystical devotion, or what 
the Indians call bhakti. Women write this more 
than men; I think of Kathleen Raine, in and out 
of the Roman Catholic Church, accepting and then 
discarding doctrines, images and symbols, but writ- 
ing essentially the same kind of devotional, mys- 
tical poetry before, during and after this adherence. 
And I contrast her in my mind with Mrs. Anne 
Ridler, whose poems are not directly of mystical 
experience, but of domestic life, domestic love, the 
local scene, the appreciation of art, the weighing 
up of landscape or of the memories of childhood, 
a natural liveliness, quickness, even fieriness of ap- 
prehension, disciplined by Anglican sobriety. 

I can imagine Miss Raine writing the same sort 
of poems as now, basically, in almost any climate 
or any age. I can imagine Mrs. Ridler—born in the 
last century, less compelled by the sense of a need 
to bear Christian witness in a neutral age—allow- 
ing her wit, her humour, her insight into human 
character to lead her into writing poems that one 
would think of less narrowly as “religious” poems 
than one does of most of the poems she has writ- 
ten now. 


A Place Proper to Grow Wise In 


Finally, what of the young? Who (on the whole) 
are not Christian, are even definitely or combatant- 
ly not so? What of their hostile yet (if it comes 
from the heart) so far true witness? The mood of 





the poets called “The Movement”--the most im- 
portant is Philip Larkin—is cautious, skeptical, lib- 
eral, empirical, pragmatical, etc. (‘‘Softee, softee, 
Catchee monkey!’’) 

Most of them—Elizabeth Jennings, a devout Ro- 
man Catholic, is an exception—dislike Christianity 
actively, for exactly the same reasons as they dis- 
like communism. They feel that both systems in 
their time have created a great deal of havoc in 
the world, have been used to justify self-will and 
brutal or cruel bullying; they feel also that both 
systems make large, vague statements, impossible 
to test. They feel that the demand for “absolute 
selflessness,” ‘“‘absolute surrender,” that commu- 
nism and Christianity may both be thought of as 
making, is far beyond the powers of poor ordinary 
human nature, demands an impossible degree of 
self-abnegation and will lead in practice to a nasty, 
though disguised, release of the will-to-dominate 
(“You aren’t quite so selfless, and utterly charitable 
and loving as me! Abase yourself, and let me give 
the orders!”’). 

I think many of these poets would claim that 
what one may call the “liberal” standard of mo- 
rality, just because it makes less stringent demands 
and adapts itself more to psychological facts, is 
more humane than a Christian or a Communist 
standard; they might even claim that, above a cer- 
tain level of intelligence, liberals tend to be nicer, 
kinder and better integrated people than either 
Communists or Christians. (I think my friend Rob- 
ert Conquest, the editor of New Lines, would be 
willing to argue all these points.) These are points 
for Christians patiently—and untouchily and un- 
resentfully—to ponder. 





Yet, for all that, there are points where the poets 
of New Lines touch hands with Christianity. Pos- 
sibly the one great poem written by a young Eng- 
lish poet over the last ten years is Philip Larkin’s 
“Church-Going.” In this poem, the poet, a rather 
hostile agnostic on a bicycle tour, enters an empty 
church out of a mood of exasperated curiosity. His 
mood is mocking and defensive, yet before the 
poem ends he is led to reflect that when there are 
no more churches the three great moments of hu- 
man life—birth (celebrated by christening), sexual 
choice (celebrated by the marriage service), and 
death (celebrated by the burial service)—will have 
no sacredness or unity conferred upon them; they 
will fall apart as natural or animal compulsions. 
And he feels that even looking at the graveyard, 
where so many dead people lie buried, might teach 
people wisdom; teach them that all men “gravitate 
to this ground,” that we are, as it were, mortal 
men and not angels. Therefore the church is, or 
rather was, a place “proper to grow wise in.” 

I think Christians might get more nourishment 
out of this poem than out of a number of thin or 
shrill ostensibly orthodox poems of our time; just 
as they can get more nourishment out of that very 
traditional and “church” agnostic, Thomas Hardy, 
than out, probably, of a floridly professional Chris- 
tian poet like Francis Thompson or out even of 
a genuinely quietly desperate Christian poet of the 
same period, like Lionel Johnson. 

What the Christian reader today has to look for 
in the poet is a man following the light he has 
been given. Beware that your light be not dark- 
ness; but that applies, I think, as much and as ter- 
ribly, to believer as to bard! 


The Modern Mask: Two Versions 


HERE ARE several common features that link 
ji together two notable recent works, Camus’ 
The Fall (Knopf, 1957) and T. S. Eliot’s The Elder 
Statesman (Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1959). The 
novel and the play have been widely read and re- 
viewed, and we do not need here for our purposes 
to retell their respective stories. It is sufficient to 
recall the different situations and identify aspects 
of the plots that bear on the remarks we would 
make. 

In The Fall we have the monologue-confession 





Dr. Wilder has been a regular contributor and member of the Edi- 
torial Board for many years. In Theology and Modern Literature, 

ublished by the Harvard University Press in 1958, he proved again 
his place among the foremost interpreters of Christian faith and 
modern culture. 
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of a one-time respectable citizen, indeed an excep- 
tionally philanthropic one, who has come to rec- 
ognize his essential selfishness and duplicity. He 
sees now that “modesty helped me to shine, hu- 
mility to conquer, and virtue to oppress.” 

The interest lies first in the way in which his 
self-assurance was broken up and then in the way 
in which a lost soul relieves his own torment of 
guilt by incriminating not only himself but all 
men. Towards the end his discourse takes on fea- 
tures of madness—at one moment he sees himself 
in the role of God and at another he voices ac- 
cents of genuine candor and wistfulness for the 
salvation of all. There are hints of possible even- 
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tual cure in recurrent symbols of baptismal regen- 
eration, but these appear finally rather to enforce 
its impossibility: so near and yet so far. 

In The Elder Statesman we have again the re- 
spectable man in whom the past rises up as ac- 
cusation to precipitate a better self-knowledge, this 
time through the dramatic interplay with family 
and old associates. Lord Claverton’s earlier irre- 
sponsibilities in his first youthful “affair,” in his 
subsequent marriage, and in his relations with a 
college friend and his own son and daughter are 
unmasked for him. He sees the irreparable train 
of consequences and awakes to compunctions and 
a truer self at the very end of his life. 


The Mysterious Mixture of Good and Evil 


In each case we have a false self or identity— 
habit-formed—together with a precarious and arti- 
ficial security and complacency. And in each case 
we see this false self undermined, shocked and ex- 
posed. In The Fall especially we have the occasion 
for a whole array of relevant observation—psycho- 
logical, moral and religious—attendant upon the 
situation: the mechanisms of self-justification by 
which we delude ourselves and others, the falsify- 
ing and infecting of all relationships, the spectral 
and empty life of the mask, the channeling of 
frustrated healthy impulse into self-aggrandize- 
ment and possessiveness, the recurrent resurrection 
of the buried past and undruggable voice of con- 
science, the suffocation entailed by lovelessness and 
the imperious necessity of confession. 

The monologue of Camus’ “hero,” Clamence, 
“judge-penitent,” confines itself all but exclusively 
to exposure of the fallen state. The method of the 
novelist is such that we have only the one char- 
acter: the recipient of his confidences is a shadowy 
individual as are those others mentioned in his nar- 
rative, chiefly victims or tools of the speaker’s van- 
ity. Indeed, it is a matter of principle for Camus 
that his protagonist speaks for all men in any case. 
Therefore the initial citation from Lermontov: “a 
portrait, but not of an individual; it is the aggre- 
gate of the vices of our whole generation in their 
fullest expression.” 

In Eliot’s play, on the other hand, there is a 
circle of people visibly involved in the linked chain 
of abandonments and disguises. In The Fall the 
interest attaches to the extended and _ infinitely 
nuanced exposure of man’s self-justification even 
when it collapses. In The Elder Statesman our at- 
tention is drawn to the consequences for others of 
our disingenuousness and its cure. 

Camus’ exposure of contemporary guilt is all of 
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a piece; it is exhaustively and cumulatively nega- 
tive. It is like a lawyer’s brief for one side of the 
case—appropriately for the lawyer-hero famed for 
his work as a trial-attorney. But the novelist there- 
by misses a higher dimension in the study of hu- 
man iniquity. Its genuinely tragic character comes 
to light only when its implication with good is 
more fully evident. Sin is more complex than ap- 
pears even here. 

Camus writes in the tradition of the French 
moralists like La Rochefoucauld whose aim if not 
chiefly satirical and even cynical was at least that 
of the exposure of sham. This rhetorical genre 
favors the stage “type,” or teaches by generaliza- 
tion and hyperbole. Clamence is presented here 
as a summation of “the vices of our whole gen- 
eration.” Such a method serves its own useful pur- 
poses in the work of a brilliant contemporary mor- 
alist. But a more difficult task is to diagnose and 
operate upon evil with full recognition of its mys- 
terious mixture with good. Eliot essays this some- 
what in his own different vehicle, and at least pre- 
sents in the love between the daughter, Monica, 
and her fiance a foil to the lovelessness of Lord 
Claverton, the father. 


.. . Like a Bruise in a Young Sapling 


Two citations from Scripture, one in each writ- 
ing, are full of import for the respective situations. 
Incidentally, they are revealing of the way in which 
the Bible can speak directly to men of all kinds 
apart from ecclesiastical occasions when life itself 
brings home the truth in question. In The Fall 
as Clamence reviews his earlier respectable period, 
he thinks of the words: ‘“‘Woe to you when all men 
speak well of you!” That situation is perilous be- 
cause a man may be lulled to sleep in his state of 
danger, like one overcome with drowsiness in the 
arctic snows. 

What finally awoke Clamence was the moment 
in which he found himself stealthily walking away 
from his duty to rescue a suicide when a girl 
jumped into the Seine at a deserted place and 
called in vain for help. With this automatic act 
of evasion he realized that his virtuous assumptions 
and good name were really hollow. A similar basis 
for self-accusation occurs in the case of Lord Clav- 
erton: the vainly suppressed memory of a hit-and- 
run cowardice. 

In Eliot’s play the phrase from the Gospels, 
“where their fires are not quenched,” enforces this 
grip of the past. When Claverton was an under- 
graduate his affair with an eighteen-year-old girl 
was broken off by his father and a breach of prom- 








ise suit averted by heart-balm out of court. But 
these deep personal transactions in the past are 
not so easily glossed over. They remain in the 
heart and conscience like a bruise in a young sap- 
ling that shows as an ineffaceable scar years after 
in the old tree. Thus forty or more years later 
the woman involved speaks: 


But you touched my soul— 
Pawed it, perhaps, and the touch still lingers. 
And I’ve touched yours. 
It’s frightening to think that we’re still to- 
gether 
And more frightening to think that 
we may always be together, 
There’s a phrase I seem to remember 
reading somewhere: 
Where their fires are not quenched. (p. 70) 


Thus Lord Claverton can say later to his son: 


Believe me, Michael: 

Those who flee from their past will 
always lose the race 

I know this from experiece. When you 
reach your goal, 

Your imagined paradise of success and 
grandeur, 

You will find your past failures wait- 
ing there to greet you. (p. 86) 


The Misshapen Mask 


Of the two portrayals of guilt, that by Eliot 
alone carries the main character through to repen- 
tance and a new life. For Clamence this is impos- 
sible. 

... when you don't like your own life, when 

you know that you must change lives, you 

don’t have any choice, do you? What can one 

do to become another? Impossible. One would 

have to cease being anyone, forget oneself 

for someone else, at least once. But how? 
(p. 144) 

But Eliot's self-centered old public man is shock- 
ed into a new disposition, not indeed—at least di- 
rectly—by the love of his daughter which he had 
exploited, but by the evidence of the harm he had 
done. He had to be shriven by judgment. The foil 
to his inhumanity is supplied in the play by the 
love between Monica and Charles. 

If the real problem of both play and novel and 
of modern guilt generally is that of the misshapen 
and indurated self or mask, we learn here how it 
can be prevented or overcome. Not by or through 
ourselves, but by the impact upon us of a genuine 
love from without, of man or God or both togeth- 
er. Only so is a false spell broken. When Monica 
declares her love for Charles, he says: 





Your words seem to come 
From very far away. Yet very near. 
You are changing me 
As I am changing you.... 
I’m not the same person as a moment ago. 


(p. 16) 

Even the shady character, Gomez, says to Lord 

Claverton who had once connived in his fall but 

perhaps alone had known and knew him in his 
real possibilities: 

I need you, Dick, to give me reality! (p. 37) 

And the ultimate source of the transforming af- 


fection is finally indicated in the exchange of the 
two lovers. For when Charles says: 


....now we are conscious of a new per- 
son 
Who is you and me together, 


Monica replies: 


I’ve loved you from the beginning of 
the world. 

Before you and I were born, the love 
was always there 

That brought us together. (p. 131) 


What Clamence seems to lack is enough chan- 
neling to him through human love of that divine 
grace of which he shows himself sometimes wist- 
fully and sometimes blasphemously aware. For it 
is the encounter of love that gives us reality, calls 
us by our true name, breaks up the mask and en- 
ables us to forgive ourselves and others. 


CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 


Pope Hopeful on Exchange of Visits 

Pope John XXIII recently spoke hopefully of 
the Eisenhower-Khrushchev visits. Not mentioning 
either of the leaders by name, the Pope said: 

“In these days representative figures are meeting 
and we must look upon such initiatives with in- 
terest and prayers to God because, even if such 
meetings do not have heavenly good as their goal, 
they could nevertheless result in something really 
useful for the human race and social order.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


In this issue we are giving considerable space 
to letters recetved from our readers that we have 
been unable to print in earlier issues. Readers are 
encouraged to send their views on various subjects 
covered in the journal and to keep them as brief 
as possible. We regret that we are unable to print 
all letters received because of space limitations. 

THE Epirors. 


Morton Sobell: A Correction 


TO THE EDITORS: I just finished reading “A 
New Look at the Sobell Case” by Reinhold Nie- 
buhr in the June 22nd issue of Christianity and 
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Crisis and am astonished at the misinformation 
the article contains. 

First, Dr. Niebuhr states that Sobell was a Com- 
munist without offering any evidence. What is the 
evidence? Max Elitcher testified at the trial that 
Sobell was a Communist and had on one occasion 
solicited his membership in the party. Who is Max 
Elitcher? He is a confessed perjurer and was sub- 
ject to prosecution at the time he testified against 
Sobell. 1n testifying . . . he indicated that he hoped 
the Government would give consideration to the 
fact that he was cooperating with the Government! 

Secondly, Dr. Niebuhr states: “On being in- 
dicted, he [Sobell] fled to Mexico and was forcibly 
returned to this country. His flight created further 
suspicion.” This is completely in error.... 

Thirdly, Dr. Niebuhr writes: “A separate trial 
should have been insisted upon at the beginning, 
but his [Sobell’s] lawyers failed to do so.” This is 
an easy statement to make, but it indicates a lack 
of information concerning the proceedings before 
and after the trial. For weeks Sobell’s attorneys 
tried to secure from the prosecution the nature of 
the forthcoming charges, but the Government 
failed to comply. 1 quote Carleton Beals: ‘The in- 
dictment itself contains not one mention of overt 
acts by Sobell, as is required by law. His attorneys 
were forced to enter the courtroom wholly unpre- 
pared, almost as spectators, without any knowledge 
of the specific charges or what evidence they might 
have to refute....” 

Fourthly, while I agree . . . that Sobell should 
have stood trial alone, | must comment on the 
Rosenberg case only because Dr. Niebuhr’s under- 
standing of the case, in my opinion, calls for com- 
ment. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s evaluation of the Rosenberg case 
appears to be contradictory. On the one hand he 
states that “the committee does not challenge the 
Rosenberg decision; it believes that the defendants 
had a tair trial, at least as fair as the emotions of 
the period allowed.” In another sentence he states: 
“,..even these exact rules [of justice] can result 
in the miscarriage of justice, as for instance in the 
atmosphere of hysteria that surrounded the Rosen- 
berg case.” 

How can Niebuhr state that Rosenbergs had a 
“fair trial” and then go on to criticize the “atmos- 
phere of hysteria that surrounded the Rosenberg 
case’? Dare one ask what the verdict and the sen- 
tence would be if the Rosenbergs were tried in 
today’s political climate? 

Finally, and most distressing, Niebuhr states that 
“the Rosenbergs were fanatic Communists.” Again, 
as in the case of Sobell, I am wondering what evi- 
dence Niebuhr has that the Rosenbergs were “‘fana- 
tic Communists.” Is this evidence to be found in 
the trial record? Either this is a matter of fact or 
a matter of opinion, and should it not be so stated? 

... Perhaps the Rosenbergs were Communists, I 
do not know, but I do prefer to have the evidence 
before 1 make such a charge. Assuming the Rosen- 
bergs were Communists, what does that have to do 
with “conspiracy to commit espionage’? While de- 
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crying the atmosphere of hysteria surrounding the 
Rosenberg case, it would appear that Niebuhr does 
little to obviate that hysteria.... 


(The Rev.) Erwin A. GAEDE 
Los Angeles, California 


Mr. Gaede’s criticism of my editorial on the 
Sohell case prompts me to apologize for writing 
the piece from memory of the facts, though we 
spent hours with the committee, including many 
eminent lawyers, in reviewing the case. Thus I 
gave Sobell the forename Martin instead of Mor- 
ton. All signers also read the voluminous record 
of the Rosenberg case. 

But with respect to his corrections I think only 
one is valid. I placed the trip to Mexico after the 
indictment rather than before, and I am sorry. Mr. 
Gaede challenges my assumption that Sobell was 
a Communist but does not offer proof that he was 
not. I can only say that in all our deliberations, 
including those with his champions, everybody as- 
sumed his Communist connections. If he was not 
and is not, that fact should have been aired long 
since. 

I did not criticize the lawyers for not insisting 
on a separate trial as that involved great technical 
difficulties. I merely reflected the opinion of our 
lawyers that the absence of a separate trial was an 
injustice to Sobell. In the public mind he is still 
involved in the guilt of the Rosenbergs. 

In regard to Mr. Gaede’s contention that the 
Rosenbergs were not “fanatic Communists” I can 
only say that any perusal of their statements and 
their testament reveals their fanaticism, more than 
anything that appeared in the court proceedings. 
Regarding a fair trial in an atmosphere of hyste- 
ria, one must distinguish the fairness of the juridt- 
cal procedure and the undoubted public hysteria 
at the time of the trial, which may have influenced 
court and jury. But our committee was anxious to 
disassociate itself from the charge made by the 
Communists and by French intellectuals that the 
Rosenbergs were “railroaded” into prison. While 
believing that it would have been wise to commute 
the sentence to life imprisonment for moral and 
political reasons, our committee did not dispute 
the guilt of the Rosenbergs. After a perusal of the 
record I still think they were guilty. R.N. 


A Response to Mr. Clancy 


TO THE EDITORS: I want to express my grati- 
tude for your issue of the 8th of June dedicated 
to the Protestant-Roman Catholic Dialogue. .. . 
this interchange of opinion is an important thing 
and it is seldom done on a truly theological basis. 
Your issue has kept the issues on a proper plane. 

I was especially impressed by the article “A Ro- 
man Catholic View of American Protestantism’ by 
William Clancy.... 

...1 think Mr. Clancy is about as close to un- 
derstanding Protestantism as any Catholic I have 
met. He describes the issues between us as a ques- 
tion of “intellect as opposed to the will.” This very 
description, while true in a philosophical sense, 








is a very revealing description for it is precisely 
the nub of the difficulty in Protestant-Roman Cath- 
olic discourse... . 

This difficulty is almost immediately apparent 
in talking with priests, for when a Protestant min- 
ister tries to explain what Protestantism is you can 
almost see the gears whirl as they quickly retort, 
“Ah ha, it is a question of Intellect and the Will!” 
It is just this question of “Intellect vs. Will” that 
makes discourse between us difficult if not impos- 
sible... . it seems to me that the Roman Catholic 
persists in seeing religion as a question of philos- 
ophy. It is a “tour de force” of the mind whereby 
you prove the existence of God, the authority of 
the church and the Pope as well as the rest of 
Catholic doctrine. And even should this impres- 
sive mental system crack under stresses of experi- 
ence it yet remains as an almost infallable inocu- 
lation against any other kind of religious experi- 
ence. It likewise has its distinctive cultural mani- 
festations. 

... The only logical result when a man becomes 
disillusioned with the church, the Pope and church 
doctrine is simply disbelief. As a North American 
I was appalled to discover the importance of athe- 
ism... in all of Latin America and the Catholic 
world.... 


But atheism is not the only manifestation of 
this disbelief, for all through society and culture 
you see anti-clericalism, socialism (which in these 
countries is largely a secular plea for justice and 
reaction against Catholicism), masonry and ration- 
alism. Voltaire and Rousseau are still taken most 
seriously in the intellectual circles of this world. 
And all of these things are but manifestations of 
disbelief, an assertion of the will, or revolt against 
the “reasonable philosophy” of the church. And 
so Thomism seems to have the unique ability to 
posture and create its own opposition. 

What then is the problem of discourse between 
Catholics and Protestants? In my opinion if we 
are to retain any of the Thomistic frame of refer- 
ence we must speak of Intellect vs. Experience of 
the Holy Spirit. Although this mixing of two tra- 
ditions does not seem too satisfactory, it is yet as 
useful as anything that comes to my mind. In my 
own pastoral experience I have found that the 
only satisfactory thing is to drive back to the bib- 
lical categories where we must speak of faith vs. 
despair, sin and salvation and grace vs. works. 
These are the religious issues upon which true re- 
ligion must take its stand. And these are the ulti- 
mate issues of life that both Protestant and Ro- 
man Catholic must face. 

Perhaps as a side note we Protestants ought to 
notice what kind of opposition we create. The 
shallowness of faith and worship is usually noticed 
for what it is: hypocrisy, moralism and congrega- 
tional isolation. Oh, yes, we splinter off into num- 
erous sects, but there is another side to it too. 
Kierkegaard was disillusioned with the Lutheran 
Church of his day, but his disillusionment became 
a despair that drove him deeper into the arms of 
grace. And if we call the roll of the Reformers, 
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Luther, Calvin, Wesley, the Pilgrim Fathers, Roger 
Williams and the others, the story is the same. ‘The 
reaction is reform that has been a peculiar grace 
to Protestantism rather than the curse some think. 

This is nothing short of a religious revolution 
that renders meaningless such terms as “Intellect 
vs. Will.” It is simply to say that no man can truly 
discuss the religious issues of life until he is will- 
ing to face the truth about himself, his destiny and 
God. 

Mr. Clancy says the Catholic is by definition a 
“man who holds the truth.” This we welcome, for 
the issue of true religion is always the truth. And 
any pastor who has not had to face this issue has 
never really been a pastor. But the question of 
truth must be taken in utter seriousness as a re- 
ligious issue rather than a simple question of logic 
and philosophy. 

I cannot refrain from making some comment up- 
on this whole question of “‘moralism.” This is a 
constant preoccupation of many Protestant theo- 
logians of my acquaintance as well as a source of 
irritation to many Roman Catholics. But this is 
not only a Protestant problem, for those of us who 
live in this part of the world know through ex- 
perience its Roman Catholic counterpart. Is it not 
really the problem of phariseeism, the attempt to 
achieve by law what you cannot achieve by grace? 
Here, of course, we do not have prohibition or 
anti-gambling legislation . . . but we do have 
such things as laws forbidding divorce, birth con- 
trol information is prohibited, prohibition of co- 
education in various countries, literature censor- 
ship is a constant issue, and other small irritations. 
Of course, these things are always said to be vio- 
lations of the “natural law,” but what seems so 
sure and logical to Roman Catholics because ol 
their philosophical presuppositions is to us noth- 
ing more than another brand of puritanism or 
moralism. And worse than that, it forces us into 
patterns of life that we regard as “immoral and 
anti-Christian.” 

I must confess that I am a bit baffled by the 
idea of Protestants espousing a “‘crypto-Erastian” 
theory of Church-State relationships. Perhaps in 
history Protestants have espoused such a theory, 
but the Protestant record of fight against just this 
idea of state domination of religion, especially in 
the United States, is long, loud and clear, While 
in this part of the world Erastianism is practiced 
almost universally.... 

Of course, we Protestants have no illusions about 
equal citizenship in this area. There is no ques- 
tion about a Protestant being elected President. 
The Constitution simply forbids it. And in every 
court of justice we must stand before a crucifix. 
I mention these things not in bitterness, for I am 
not a citizen here and I rather expect these cultural 
manifestations of a long history of Roman Ca- 
tholicism. 

What surprises me is that Mr. Clancy is unable 
to see that the basic social ethics and ethos of the 
United States is a Protestant ethic and the ethos 


of the country is also indebted to these roots. Of 
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course, many would say this is a “post-Christian” 
era and what ethics do exist in the States are very 
badly practiced. This, of course, is true and un- 
doubtedly will always be true. Sin is not wished 
out of existence. 


Perhaps this is the ultimate revelation of a paro- 
chial blindness that many Protestants are unable 
to overcome, but many of us do look upon the 
United States as a country built upon the basic 
building stones of Protestant ethics and doctrine. 
If this is Erastianism, then the substance of any 
culture will inevitably be mixed with the laws and 
the men who make them. And I see no escape in 
any state from this sin. But with all its faults, it 
remains a land of freedom where a Roman Cath- 
olic can (by law) be elected President, and all of 
us have been nourished at this fount of life. 

(THE Rev.) Roserr L. SCHLAGER 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Double Soliloquy is not Dialogue 

TO THE EDITORS: I have just finished reading 
Dr. Van Dusen’s “American Catholicism: Grounds 
lor Misgivings” (August 3 issue) wherein he com- 
ments on the proposal for further Protestant-Cath- 
olic conversations. Without intending to supply 
it, I suppose, Dr. Van Dusen, in his own article, 
has provided the best evidence for the necessity of 
a continuing and even wider dialogue. Its first and 
most salutary purpose will be the exchange of ac- 
curate information in both directions. Dr. Van 
Dusen has his problems on this score. 

At the very outset there is a distinction drawn 
between the “liberal” Catholic and the “ofhcial 
and binding ‘line’ of the Roman Catholic hierar- 
chy.” This is an easy division that does not exist 
in fact; within the hierarchy as within the Church 
generally there is a variety of viewpoints on the 
numberless matters that lie outside of the domain 
of faith and morals. On what evidence, moreover, 
are we to suppose, as Dr. Van Dusen claims, that 
“liberals” among Protestants exert an influence on 
policy, but “liberals” among Catholics do not? ‘The 
Catholic Church is both changeless and changing, 
and every force can claim its effect in the con- 
temporary coloring of the Church as an institution. 

Father Ryan, now more than fifteen years dead, 
is brought out again as a kind of “official” Church- 
State theologian for American Catholics, something 
he surely never claimed for himself. On this ques- 
tion we are told that the Catholic principle—State 
and Church in an “intimate alliance under the 
guidance of the Church’s leadership’’—exists in 
“virtually every country where loyal Catholics con- 
stitute a majority or effective plurality.” It would 
be easier to say this of Protestantism which has 
many more “establishments” than the Catholic 
Church. How explain away places like France, 
Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, Austria, Ireland and 
West Germany? 

Then there is Massachusetts and the perennial 
charge of church pressures on politics. Political 
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leaders in Massachusetts react to the pronounce- 
ments of the Catholic hierarchy in just the same 
manner that political leaders in Georgia (or dozens 
of other places) react to the pronouncements of 
Protestant elders in their community. What can 
be said of birth control in Catholic Massachusetts 
can be said many times over about liquor and gam- 
bling in the heavily Protestant sections of the 
South and the Midwest. This is not a Catholic 
problem; it is everybody's problem. American Prot- 
estants have not learned something that the rest 
of us have long known—what it means to be a 
minority. 

Speaking of “reactionary trends” in Catholic the- 
ology, Dr. Van Dusen cites the dogma of the As- 
sumption of the Virgin. This, he says, flouts “re- 
sponsible historical truth” and magnifies “the mi- 
raculous if not the magical.” These, we should re- 
call, so far from being new, are the same charges 
the nineteenth century scholars brought against 
the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection and the Divini- 
ty of Christ. If “reactionary” means old, we must 
allow that the dogma of the Assumption is very 
reactionary, going back even to apostolic times. 

All of this makes a single point. We plainly 
need dialogue, but we must be sure that those 
taking part in it are listening as well as speaking. 
A kind of double soliloquy is not a dialogue; it 
is not even a debate. We must learn and unlearn 
from each other a great many things before we 
will even know how the lines are drawn among 
us. | know this is true of editors, and Dr. Van 
Dusen has convinced me that it is also true of 
theologians. 

(VerY Rev. Mscr.) FRANcis J. LALLY 
Editor, The Pilot 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Simplifying the Complicated 


TO THE EDITORS: Henry P. Van Dusen’s ar- 
ticle (August 3) in response to the statements by 
three American Catholics in Christianity and Crisis 
(June 8) fills me with regret that we Catholics have 
expressed so poorly what we mean by official au- 
thoritative teaching and what is simply the opin- 
ion of some churchman. At the same time, I do 
feel that Dr. Van Dusen has unduly simplified com- 
plicated and delicate questions both of fact and 
principle. 

Dr. Van Dusen maintains that liberal Roman 
Catholics exert little, if any, influence upon the 
official line, as he calls it, of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy either in America or Rome. This official 
Catholic line he apparently equates with what is 
sometimes called conservative Catholicism. His ob- 
servation has some validity, but for accuracy’s sake 
he must except many bishops of Europe, particu- 
larly in France, Germany and Northern Italy. 

There is no point in denying that there is a sig- 
nificant difference in viewpoint, attitude and ap- 
proach between the so-called liberal Catholics and 
the so-called conservative Catholics. And in this 
country the liberal Catholics are in the minority. 
It must be noted, however, that this division ex- 








tends to and through the hierarchy of this coun- 
try, and not only the hierarchy of this country but 
into the very workings of the Vatican itself. Where 
then is the official Catholic line? I cannot go into 
a full-length treatise on Catholic teaching, but I 
do feel I must object to Dr. Van Dusen’s equating 
Catholic teaching and the conservative approach 
of many churchmen. 

More concretely, Dr. Van Dusen’s belief that 
the Catholic church is committed doctrinally to a 
contessional state is inaccurate. The presentation 
of the thesis of Father John A. Ryan as the official 
Catholic position is not only misleading but abso- 
lutely wrong. It is not to be presumed correct until 
it is repudiated by higher authority. Not all un- 
tenable philosophical and theological positions 
have been officially and explicitly repudiated. I 
would say, flatly, that Father Ryan’s position en- 
jOys no stronger approval than the thesis of Father 
John Courtney Murray, a thesis familiar, I am 
sure, to the readers of Christianity and Crisis. 

A point, though, that I accede to in Dr. Van 
Dusen’s article is the fact that historically the Cath- 
olic Church, whenever it has been numerically 
strong enough, frequently has attempted to exer- 
cise strictly political, temporal control. Dr. Van 
Dusen, however, errs in assigning this tendency to 
Catholic teaching itself. It is always a temptation 
of any majority to attempt to impose its will upon 
the minority, particularly if it can do so with some 
semblance of moral crusading. 

This tendency is a human tendency, not one 
flowing from directly religious premises. Recall in 
this regard Kierkegaard’s strictures on state-sup- 
puried Lutheramisnm Recall the Mohammedan per- 
secutions in the Middle East. As Thomas Merton 
shows in Cross Currents (Summer, 1959) we all have 
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a tendency to degrade the authentic religious mes- 

sage or teaching into slogans for mass movements. 

Dr. Van Dusen, myself, and all who are interested 

in proclaiming the gospel of Christ are faced with 

the responsibility of preventing this perversion. 
(THE Rev.) BERNARD DAUENHAUER 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


No Rejoicing in Depravity 

TO THE EDITORS: Apropos of Erdman B. Pal- 
more’s protest (“Correspondence,” July 20) against 
Sidney Lanier’s review of Sweet Bird of Youth 
(June 22): many of those who have seen the cur- 
rent play of Tennessee Williams know that it does 
not stir rejoicing in depravity. 

On the contrary, without preaching a dull and 
smug sermon, Williams succeeds in portraying a 
hero who, depraved as he may be, is regaining at 
the end of the play a sense of honor, and he vague- 
ly hopes, by waiting courageously for his Abelar- 
dian executioners, that his symbolic self-death will 
be the sign of cleansing and of atoning. 

As Amos Wilder so well puts it in his recent 
book, Theology and Modern Literature, a great 
deal of contemporary art enrages us because it ex- 
poses our sickness, which we clothe under the con- 
ventional pretenses of health and sanity. Alluding 
to the famous Rilke poem on the Apollo torso, 
Wilder maintains—rightly, it seems to me—that 
much of modern literature contains the implicit 
injunction: You must change your life! Yes, and 
more. You can’t change your life by your own 
resources. 

SAMUEL ‘TERRIEN 
Boskung Lake, Ontario 
Canada 
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